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INTRODUCTION 


Mental strength differs from knowledge much as physical strength 
differs from weight. A boy may be stronger and weigh less than other 
boys of his age. He may also be brighter or more intelligent without 
knowing as much as they. 

A child of ten years of age chronologically may have the mentality 
or mental strength of a child of only five years. In this event he is said 
to have a mentality of five-tenths or 50 per cent. and his Intelligence 
Quotient, or briefly his I.Q., is said to be 50. Long ago such a person 
was said to be half-witted. The new terminology is that of Intelligence 
Quotient, which is obtained by dividing the mental age by the chrono- 
logical age. Standardized scales have been prepared by which an 
examiner can determine an individual’s I.Q. fairly accurately. Every 
person has an I.Q. of his or her own, and I.Q.’s vary from that of the 
lowest idiot, which is practically zero, to that of the most gifted indi- 
vidual, which is probably never more than 200 per cent. The I.Q. is 
usually fairly constant, e.g., if at 10 years of age a child’s mental age 
is 7 years 6 months, that is, if his mentality is 75 per cent. and he is 
again examined two years later when 12 years of age, his mental age 
will probably be 75 per cent. of 12, that is, 9 years. It is found that 
mental strength does not measurably increase after 16 years of age, and, 
therefore, if we know a child’s I.Q. we can with fair precision predict 
what his mental age will be when he grows up. For example, in the 
accompanying table we are fairly certain that the child who has an 
I.Q. of 50 will in adult life have a mentality not greater than that of a 
child of 8 years. Knowing a child’s probable adult mental age, we can 
form a fair idea of types of vocation which he may be trained to follow 
in adult life and arrange a course of study suited to his possibilities, 

The accompanying table illustrates the method by which the prob- 
able maximum mentality is obtained: 


Chrono- Probable 
logical Intelligence Maximum Adult 
(Actual) | Mental age Mentality Quotient (I.Q.) Mentality 

Age 
10 yrs. 5 yrs. 5/10=4%= 50% 50 50% of 16=:& yrs. 
roy ss Ores 6/10 = 60% 60 60% of 16=9.6 “ 
TO LOge 10/10= 100% 100 100% of Iso =16— = 
LO ce ee SA 14/10= 140% 140 140% of normal. 
ia gg 7 “ 6mo. | 90/120=%= 75% 75 15°5 Of 6128 
25 OFS 9/12= 13% 75 19% Ol 1612. = 


The results of intelligence measurement examinations should be 
treated as confidential and only as working approximations open to 
reconstruction. It should also be borne in mind in the appraisement of 
an individual that, in addition to intellectual strength, there are other 
highly important factors to be considered, e.g., social behaviour and 
emotional reactions, 
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In assigning pupils to an auxiliary training class full consideration 
should be given to all information available from the school staff, the 
parents and the child. Such assignment should not be considered as 
final and it is well to speak of the pupils as ‘‘very backward”’ rather than 
‘‘defective.”’ 

A subnormal child usually resembles a normal child of the same 
chronological age in certain respects, e.g., height, weight, instinctive 
tendencies, and a normal child of the same mental age in other respects, 
e.g., knowledge and reasoning power. On the other hand the child of 
low mentality differs from all normal children in being able to advance 
at a much slower pace and in reaching maturity at a lower mental level, 
e.g., a child of 66 I.Q. can usually advance educationally at less than 
two-thirds the speed of a normal child and reaches an adult mentality 
of only about 10 years. As a rule such children have also formed 
individual habits which clearly differentiate them from normal children. 

Speaking generally, auxiliary training classes are for pupils with 
I.Q.’s between 50 and 75, who range in chronological age from about 
7 years to 16 years and in mental age from about 5 years to 11 years. 
For the most gifted pupils in the class provision must, therefore, be 
made for a course of training extending over 9 years and containing the 
academic work of only the first six years of an elementary school course 
for a normal child. 

The selection and arrangement of the subject matter of the course 
of study in the class, the methods of presentation and the external con- 
ditions under which the work is carried on should be designed with a 
view to the special needs of the child. These needs can be best deter- 
mined by a careful and thorough comparative study of the differences 
between these children and normal children of the same chronological 
and mental ages. 

The teacher who for the first time takes charge of such a class will 
find her previous experience with normal children of very great value. 
In addition to the knowledge gained from such experience she will also 
find it necessary not only to know what has been learned regarding the 
special characteristics of children of low mentality, but also to make a 
careful and continued individual study of every child in her class. It is 
well to keep a private record book for this purpose. 

The record of each child should contain the following: 


Pupil’s Name 


Address, .2c2)cc lt dec leces Bae bg el 2 en ee 
Nationality. .2.0... 162 ici ucdhccapers olesivielecdeas a it naa 
Date of intelligence examination..,..............0....4........). 
Chronological Ager. 2 eae Mental Ave 73 7) 1.0. ee 


Age on entering school... i. etek eu ecesec cece 
Date of entrance to auxiliary class. 0)... 
School grade before entering auxiliary class 
Grades repeated 


A kind of work which the pupil may be trained to perform in after life. 
This may be determined by a consideration of the occupation 
suited to the child’s maximum mentality, and of the possibilities 
of the environment in which he or she is likely to be placed in 
adult life. 

A record of progress in various subjects in the auxiliary class and observa- 
tions of the child made by the teacher from time to time. 


From the foregoing it is obvious that no definite course of study 
applicable to all pupils can be provided in detail, for each year, and 
that with pupils of such varied powers of advance the teacher must use 
her own judgment, rely mainly on individual instruction, and be content 
with moderate achievement. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is not to outline a detailed course of 
study, but to assist the teacher in preparing her own course of study 
and methods under the new conditions found in an Auxiliary Training 
Class and not entirely provided for in the Departmental Elementary School 
Manuals, with which the Ontario teacher is already familiar. 

In such preparation the following fundamental working principles 
should be kept in mind: 

1. The subjects taught should be selected on the basis of the child’s 
maximum mental age and his possible adult employment. 

An individual of only 5 years maximum mentality can be taught to 
do certain things which will make him less of a burden upon society; 
for example, he can learn to dress, wash, feed and amuse himself. Chil- 
dren with maximum mentality of 5 to 7 years can be taught the previously 
mentioned activities more thoroughly and, in addition, can learn to 
assist a supervisor in performing unskilled labour, e.g., scrubbing doors. 

Children with a maximum mentality of 7 to 9 years can be taught 
additional activities where the work is more difficult and where the 
supervisor carefully guides the work. Children with maximum mentality 
-of 9 to 11 years can learn, with a certain amount of supervision, to 
perform at least fifty per cent. of the different kinds of manual labour 
performed by normal persons and, after a while, can proceed with 
straight-ahead unskilled labour without supervision. 

Speaking generally, the pupils should confine themselves fairly closely 
to the complete mastery of manual activities,—which are clearly within 
their maximum mental power, and a knowledge of which wil! assist them 
in earning a livelihood in adult life. 

The following list furnishes a basis for selection: 


SUITABLE WoRK FOR FIVE-YEAR MENTALITIES 


Boys Girls 
Brush mat making; Cutting, sewing and balling rags for rug 
Scrub brush making; making; 
Sandpapering. Washing dishes; 


Weaving on Todd and Tyndall looms; 
Cutting pictures and making scrap books; 
Polishing brasses, faucets, etc. 


= 


SIx-VEAR MENTALITIES 


Boys Girls 
Painting; Knitting, plain; 
Cane setting (2 steps); Crocheting; 
Brush making; Sewing, plain; 
Sorting and tying bristles. Rug hooking; 


Seine netting (bags, hammocks, etc.); 
Weaving—hand-power loom; 

String work (chains, cords, etc.); 
Sweeping, dusting. 


SEVEN-YEAR MENTALITIES 


Boys Girls 

b lishing; Crocheti imple edgings; 

hoe polishing; -rocheting, simple edgings; 
Shoe repairing; Bead work on loom; 
Sign printing; Sewing—fancy stitches; 
Use of simple tools; Cooking, simple processes; 
Cutting and blocking paper; Sewing machine; 
Cane seating. Basketry, reed and raffha; 


Weaving—foot-power loom; 
Waiting on table. 


EIGHT-YEAR MENTALITIES 


Boys Girls 
Bench work (making boxes, toys, Knitting with machines; 
repairing furniture, etc.); Sewing with power machines; 
Broom making; Lace making (bobbin); 
Glass setting. Cooking—more advanced; 
Jig saw—puzzles, etc. 


Pupils with higher mentality than eight years can undertake more . 


difficult work. 

During the adolescent period the activities begun in former years 
should be carried forward toward perfection. 

Where the facilities are such as to render it practicable, more ad- 
vanced industrial work should be introduced, all with a view to possible 
self-support. 

Boys may be trained to be assistants in woodwork, metal work, shoe 
repairing, tailoring, wickerwork, farming, etc. 

Girls may be trained as assistants in cooking, sewing, weaving, 
knitting, millinery, laundry, general housework, etc. 

It is not wise to undertake work requiring great skill, or to provide 
the pupils with costly equipment. 

2. No training class pupil is capable of dealing with problems involv- 
ing advanced abstract reasoning, but all such pupils are able to do 
work involving sensory-motor and perceptual activities. 
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In an elementary school course for normal children about 70 per cent. 
of school time in each year is usually devoted to academic subjects, and 
the remaining time spent on sensory-motor activities, such as writing, 
drawing, sand and clay modelling, paper cutting, singing, play and 
gymnastics. 

With subnormal children it is a safe working rule to devote to 
academic subjects the part of the whole time found by taking the I.Q. 
percentage of the 70 given normal children. For example, a child of 
73 I.Q. should spend 73/100 of 70 per cent. or about 50 per cent. of his 
school time on academic work, and the child of 60 I.Q. should spend 
about 40 per cent. of the time. The remainder of the time should be 
spent on sensory-motor activities. This extra time affords opportunities 
for acquiring skill in industrial occupations useful in after life. 

The treatment of academic subjects should also be more objective 
than with normal children. 


3. Children with maximum mentality of less than 11 years can 
detect differences, but usually experience difficulty in detecting like- 
nesses, except very obvious ones. They usually do not possess the 
power to discern in a new situation elements similar to those which they 
have met in their previous experience. They thérefore have not the 
scientific insight to bring past experience to bear on the interpretation 
of a new situation in such a way as to enable them to decide upon what 
should be done. They cannot plan their work. It is necessary for 
them to have a supervisor in almost every departure from the beaten 
track. They do not profit by former errors and successes. In the 
moral field a high moral ideal is impossible of attainment. The present 
pleasure is more inviting than the future good, and each temptation to 
wrong-doing is likely to prove a new experience. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary, by persistent and long-continued repetition, to form an automatic 
habit for each individual form of work or conduct, and to undertake only 
a few suitable and valuable activities and keep at them until they 
become automatic. 

4. The most important habit to acquire is that of being happy 
without doing wrong. Such a habit can be formed by furnishing a 
cheerful environment, by due regard to laws of health and by keeping 
the mind fully occupied, during waking hours, with wholesome activities, 
pure recreation and work which is interesting because it ought to be 
done. 

5. With a six years’ course of study and sixteen children of widely 
different ages and mentalities, it is necessary for the teacher to study 
how to economize time. 

A single class of sixteen children can usually be graded in three fairly 
well defined groups, the low, the middle and the high, and this grouping 
can be accepted in teaching Arithmetic, Reading, Geography, Oral 
and Written Composition. It is convenient to designate each group 
in some way, such as A, B and C, for purposes of assembly and dismissal. 
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The class may be divided according to sex, the boys and girls being 
taken in separate groups for handwork, domestic work and certain 
games, such as leap-frog for the boys and playing with dolls for the girls. 
If the numbers are about equal, this grouping can be used with slight 
adjustment for competitive games, or an occasional spelling match. 

The class may be taken as a unit in Physical Culture, Singing, 
Marching, Language or Nature Study, Lessons Games, and drill in 
number work and reading. 

Each child in the class should have some definite work, which can 
be carried on without supervision when he is not otherwise employed. 

There is a tendency with beginners to do too much individual work 
and to have too many different activities going on at the same time. 
It is well never to spend time with one child that can profitably be 
spent with a group. If a child requires much supervision, use an older 
child as a monitor. 


SUGGESTED WEEKLY PROGRAMME FOR SINGLE CLASS—JUNIORS 


PERIODS MONDAY TUESDAY FRIDAY 
WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
A.M. 
9.00— 9.30—Religious exercises, memory verses, morning talk, inspection. 
Washing up when necessary, writing of date, and weather record. 


9. 30— 9.50—Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 
9.50—10.00—Physical Culture Marching and Calisthenics. 
10.00—10. 10—Music Music Music 


10. 10—10.45—-Academic work—Reading, Geography, History and Civics. 
10.45—11.00—Intermission—out-door games. 
11.00—11.15—Nature Lesson Written language les- Nature lesson 
son based on pre- 
vious day’s nature 


lesson 
11.15—11,30-—Wauting Drawing Writing 
11.30—11.45—Colour work, crayons, Spelling lesson, writ- Colour work, crayons, 
water colours, etc. ten and oral water colours, etc. 
11.45—12.00—Story reading or dra- Social deportment, Story telling by teacher 
ay matization morals, manners, etc. or pupils. 
12.00— 1.00—Noon intermission. 
1.00— 1.30—Housekeeping duties, school-room chores. 
1.30— 1.45—Music Music Music 
1.45— 2.45—Manual work , middle, 
and high grade, designated as a, b, and c. 
(a) Colour and form matching and special sense Week-end housekeep- 
and motor training exercises. ing duties 
(b) Reed. Sewing or knitting or 
Raffa, crocheting 
Cane 
(c) Reed, Sewing or knitting or 
Rafha, crocheting 
Cane 
2.45— 3.00—Intermission—out-door games. 
3.00— 3.20— 
(a) Paper and cardboard work, modelling, etc. 
(b) Weaving Woodwork Pupils’ choice. 
(c) Woodwork Weaving Pupils’ choice 


3.20— 3.30—Games, story, spelling match, or whatever exercise proves to be best 
suited to send the class home feeling happy and anxious to come 
back next day. 
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An auxiliary class teacher must often devise ways in which to get 
the maximum benefit from the minimum equipment. Thus, with one 
_loom or sewing machine and four or five children capable of using éach 
machine, it is possible so to arrange the academic work that each child 
will have a short daily period at the loom or sewing machine. This 
will bring better and quicker results than a programme that gives each 
child a half-hour period twice a week. 

Anything that promotes a better understanding on the parents’ part 
will have a permanent effect on the child’s future. Parents should be 
invited to visit the class and familiarize themselves with what their 
children are doing. Let the children take their hand work home occa- 
sionally in order to show how they are progressing. It is often well to 
point out to the parents just how their child is handicapped, and to 
suggest ways in which they can assist. 


SENSE TRAINING 


At the beginning of the course sense-training lessons should be taken 
every day. 
ToucH 


Materials required for the development of the sense of touch include 
two bags made of bright-coloured material and a collection of large and 
small objects of every-day use, for example, a hairbrush, a spoon. 

Let each child in turn put his hand in the bag and tell what object 
he has found. The object may then be placed on the table, the child 
at the same time making the statement ‘“This is a spoon,” or whatever 
the object is. This exercise is also helpful in the development of speech. 

In addition to the above a collection of samples of various textiles, 
such as silk, wool, velvet, linen, cotton, flannel, lace, cotton and silk 
thread, elastic, yarn, paper, cardboard, oilcloth and sandpaper, may be 
used in much the same way. “Rough” and “smooth,” “hard” and 
“soit,” “‘thick’’ and ‘‘thin,’ and similar terms, can be taught at the 
same time. 

SIGHT 
Colour Discrimination 


The colour-sorting outfit contains pieces of cambric about a yard 
square of each of the following standard colours: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple. In addition there will be needed many two-inch 
squares of each colour. The child who is learning to distinguish colours 
may begin with a two-colour mixture of the small squares, preferably 
red and blue, and he may sort these pieces on the corresponding large 
squares. More colours may be added from time to time, and when the 
six standard colours can be sorted, tints and shades may be added. 
Sample cards of worsted sent out by yarn manufacturers afford good 
material for this work. Kindergarten splints, counting blocks and 
colour tablets may also be used. 


Form and Size Discrimination 


With unpainted blocks in pairs, teach the children to match cubes, 
squares, cylinders, triangles, diamonds, circles, stars, oblongs and ovals. 
If these cannot be obtained, use two sets of drawing models. When 
the unpainted forms can be matched correctly, use painted sets so that 
both form and colour have to be carried in the mind. ‘This exercise 
may then be extended by adding different sized blocks, so that three 
qualities must be considered—form, size and colour. This training leads 
to the putting together of picture puzzles, use of alphabet and number 
boxes, and matching of words printed on cards. 


HEARING 


A collection of instruments for use in auditory training would include 
sleigh-bell, cow-bell, horn, watchman’s rattle, game whistle, baby’s 
rattle, tuning fork, pitch pipe, and whistles that imitate bird calls, 
baby’s cry, etc. 

These may be sounded behind a screen, the children naming the 
instrument. Several may be sounded in succession and a child called 
upon to name them in proper order. 


SMELL 


For olfactory training there will be required a number of small 
bottles (2-ounce) with large necks and glass stoppers. This collection 
should contain substances with various odours, such as coffee, ginger, 
cloves, vinegar, peppermint, camphor, iodoform, kerosene, naphthaline, 
sachet powder and perfume. 

Cover the bottle with a cloth so that contents are concealed and let 
each child smell it. At first only a few will be named, though the 
children may be able to tell where they have smelled the others, ete. 


‘TASTE 


For the gustatory training the same kind of bottles are used as in 
the olfactory. The contents will include salt, pepper, vinegar, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, mustard, molasses, alum, quinine, castor oil, and various 
spices. Cover the bottle and put a small quantity on the tip of each 
child’s tongue, using a tongue depressor. Each child should taste 
before anyone names the flavour. 


READING 


Defectives with maximum mentality below 8 years who have learned 
to read seldom use their knowledge of reading in after life except under 
compulsion. By the word and sentence method, such children can be 
taught to recognize a number (100 or more) of important words, e.g., 
stop, danger. 
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With children of maximum mentality of more than 8 years, a definite 
course of phonic teaching may be followed and special care taken to 
select supplementary readers which can be easily read and which will 
appeal to the interest of the subnormal child. 

Vocal gymnastics are helpful in cases of speech defect. | 

For the child who continually loses his place in reading, use a card- 
board slip about the size of a postcard to place below the sentence that 
is being read or studied. 

Try the following game with the children who are learning ‘‘sight’’ 
words. Draw a three-foot square on the blackboard and write in it at 
random the words on which you wish to drill. The children stand in 
single file facing the blackboard, the leader ten feet from it. On a desk 
beside the leader place a wet towel in a basin. Give the first child a 
soft rubber ball, which he moistens by rubbing on the towel. He then 
throws it at the blackboard and calls out the word which he hits. The 
leader then goes to the rear of the line. An older child may help by 
returning the ball. Vary this game by using figures instead of words. — 

Write a story on the blackboard, introducing several words which 
the children find difficult to remember. Call on each child in turn to 
go to the board and erase the given word. 

A set of animal stamps made of rubber and a set of A.B.C. printing 
blocks furnish interesting seat work for the children who are learning to 
read. Let them stamp an animal, then print its name underneath. As 
they become more expert they will copy simple stories from the black- 
board. 

After the children have read a story, write questions on the black- 
board which can be answered in the words of the book. This encourages 
them in giving oral reproductions of short stories. 


WorpD RECOGNITION DRILL 


Each word to be drilled upon is written or printed on a card about 
2 inches by 2% inches and a complete list of the words is written on the 
blackboard. One card is given to each child, and as the teacher calls 
for a word, the child holding the card goes to the board, points out and 
pronounces the word, and gives his card to the teacher. After one round 
the cards are mixed and again distributed. 

Try the game of ‘‘Fish Pond,” the “‘fish’’ being small cards about 
114 inches by % inch, on which words are written and having a paper 
clip on the end of each one. The fish poles are sticks with cord for a 
line and a magnet for a hook. If a ‘‘fish’’ is caught which cannot be 
identified, it must be thrown back into the pond. One child can keep 
score and each one tries for the largest ‘‘catch.”’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


It is well to have sixteen or more very easy and interesting supple- 
mentary readers, all different, and have each child read as many of them 
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as he can, from beginning to end. The following list contains a number 
of such books: 


MacMillan Co. 
Canadian Readers, Books 1 and 2. 
How and Why Stories. 
A. L. Bright Story Readers. 
Child’s Garden of Stories—Maude Patterson. 


Oxford University Press. 
First Steps for Tiny Tots, 16 in series. 
Picture Books for Little Opes. 
True Tales from History—M. Quiller-Couch. 


W. J. Gage & Co. 
The Progressive Road to Reading, Books 1, 2. 


Copp, Clark Co. Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Primer fer Canadian Little Folks. 
Britannia Historical Reader. 


Nelson & Co. 
: The Royal King Infant Readers (Primer, Books 1, 2, 3). 
The Nursery Rhyme Primer. 
The Victory Readers, Books 1, 2. 
A Child’s Life cf. Jesus—Amy Steedman. 
‘““My First Bocks’’—These include Bible stories from the Old Testament, Fairy 
Stories, Animal, Bird, and Geography Stories, all suited to 
Auxiliary Class needs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Horace Mann Readers—Primer, Readers, 1, 2. 
Infant Fairy Readers. 
“Ship” Literary Readers—Primers, 1, 2. 
“Ship’’ Geographical Readers—Readers, 1, 2. 


Educational Book Co. 
Folk Lore Readers—Primer and Books 1, 2. 


C. B. Bell & Co. 
Peter Pan Picture Book—Alice B. Woodward and Daniel O’Connor. 


Tr. C.& sks Gaelack. 
The Mermaid and other Stories—Louey Chisholm. 


The Manhattan Press, New York. 
The Thornton Burgess Books. 
Child’s Garden of Verses—R. L. Stevenson. 


Yor children with visual defect. 
The Aidine Readers (24 point). 
Baker and Thorndike Readers (24 point). 
Jones Readers (36 point). 


DRAMATIZATION 


Dramatization as an aid to reading may begin very simply with the 
nursery rhymes and fables. ‘Little Miss Muffet,” “Boy Blue,” “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,’ ‘‘The Fox and the Stork,’’ will serve as an 
introduction to this helpful play. Do not expect a finished product. 
When the children have grasped the thought content of the rhyme or 
story, they will work out the setting and action with only an occasional 
hint. The text will then be read with clearer understanding and better 


expression. 
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COMPOSITION 


Auxiliary class children seldom do as well in composition writing as 
the normal child of the same mental age. Even the boy or girl who can 
re-tell a story with a fair degree of accuracy is often unable to reproduce 
it in writing. As the most important use of this art will be the ability 
to write letters in adult life, much time should be devoted to learning 
how to do this. 

Follow each information or nature study lesson with a series of brief 
questions to be answered by the children.” Write these answers in 
complete statements on the blackboard in view of the class. Have the 
children spell the difficult words and supply punctuation marks and 
capital letters. Each child may then copy the statements from the 
blackboard. 


Pa LH METIGC 


All the children in an auxiliary class can learn the meaning of such 
words as larger, smaller, more, less, longer, shorter. Those forming the 
lowest group must confine themselves to objective work, counting and 
easy combinations. The middle and highest groups can learn to weigh, 
measure, estimate and compare quantities, compute prices and make 
change, all in connection with their daily life or future needs. 

To make number flash cards, paste coloured parquetry papers, one 
form only throughout the entire series, on cardboard sheets of drawing 
paper, size 9 inches by 6 inches. 

Vary the counting material as much as possible. Have the children 
bring objects, e.g., nuts in the autumn, to use as counters. 

Use the clock face device in reviewing multiplication tables, at first 
with the answers written on, but later without answers. The drawing 
of the circles is a good exercise in the use of the compasses, and thought 
and judgment are required in dividing the circle first into quarters, and 
then each quarter into thirds. 


SOO ls sit ORE 


A good basis for life problems is furnished by what is known as the 
school store, where pupils buy, sell, and measure actual materials and 
make change with real or artificial money. 

The primary use of the store is to teach arithmetic, but it affords 
many opportunities for such work as the following in other subjects: 

GEOGRAPHY—-Write answers to these questions: Where do the 
articles in our store come from? Do they grow, or are they manufac- 
tured? Do they come to us across land or water? What do the labels 
tell us? What do our text books tell us about them? 

ComposiITion—Write orders for goods. Write compositions on 
articles that are for sale. Write original advertisements and copy them 


in straight line lettering. 
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READING—Read the names and prices. Read the display cards and 
advertisements. Read orders made out by customers. 

DRAWING—Copy the labels on packages and cans. Draw pictures 
for the advertisements. 

DEPORTMENT—Be polite to the storekeeper and to the customers. 
Say ‘‘Please’”’ and “Thank you.” Be dignified. 

HAND TRAINING—Tie up bundles neatly. See that the paper is of 
the proper size. What articles may we tie up together? Build a 
counter with shelves for holding packages. 

The children will bring empty packages, cans and bottles from home. 
If packages are badly broken, mend them with coloured paper. Seal 
all packages. Wholesale grocers will often furnish an outfit of display 
packages such as they send out to retail dealers for use on their shelves. 
If the wall back of the counter is covered with burlap, it will afford space 
for displaying pictures, showing the growth or manufacture of articles 
on sale. 

Paint the milk bottles white, using show card paint. 

A dozen rulers or lead pencils may be bought and sold and the 
exchange problems made the basis of drill on the multiplication tables. 
There are advantages in using real money. 

Have a card on which the number of cents, nickels, dimes, quarters 
and half-dollars is entered. The money must be checked up as soon as 
the store closes. 


GEOGRAPHY —HiISTORY cl Vics 


It is unlikely that any of these children will ever travel very far. 
Their geography lessons should begin with places and things near at 
hand. Use the sand table and have children make a map of the city or 
other home area on which places of public interest, such as schools, 
churches, library, railway station, fire station and police stations .are 
located. 

Have a large map of the city mounted on beaver board or three-ply 
wood. Use coloured routing tacks or kindergarten beads to indicate 
schools, churches, the library and other public buildings. 

Have the children trace street car routes. Ask such questions as, 
Through what streets do you pass on your way to school, to church, to 
the railway station? 

The children should learn something of the history of the neighbour- 
hood. Their knowledge of other lands may be increased by the reading 
or telling of stories by the teacher, or by supplementary reading. 

Civics may be taught at the same time. Such topics may be dealt 
with as: family, school, city, county, province, dominion, empire, 
forms of government, our duty towards these governments, how they 
help us, and who supplies the money to carry on the governments. 
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Use dissected maps. Make map stencils. These may be the out- 
lines of continents, cut from cardboard. The pupil draws around the 
stencil, thus forming an outline map. 

Use outline maps with movable labels. These labels may be the 
names of countries, cities, products, etc. Place the labels in their 
proper locations on the maps. 

Make a set of location facts, written or printed on cardboard slips, 
e.g., “The river St. Lawrence flows from Lake Ontario into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence.’ These slips can be put into separate phrases for the 
pupils to put together in proper form. Keep slips relating to each 
country in separate envelopes. 

Collect picture postcards showing scenes in other countries. 

Have a stereoscope and set of appropriate pictures that the children 
can use. 

Find on the map places mentioned in lessons or stories. 


PENMANSHIP 


Supervised practice will improve the legibility of the handwriting of 
those who can already form and connect the letters. Those who cannot 
do this need much training to develop the finer motor co-ordinations. 
Seed sorting, tracing outlines with lentils or peas, picking up small 
objects, putting pins in a cushion on which a pattern has been outlined, 
tracing around patterns and filling in the outline with fine lines, are all 
helpful. 

Tracing a cardboard pattern of a letter, afterward forming it in the 
air, and then writing it on the blackboard with chalk, makes a good 
beginning. Make sure that the letter is always traced as it should be 
written. Where there is abundance of blackboard space, children 
should spend considerable time writing on the blackboard. 


DRAWING AND COLOUR WORK 


The aim is to teach colours and develop the creative and constructive 
ability of the child, at the same time giving an opportunity for expression 
through the hand, and for study and appreciation of the beautiful in 
Nature and Art. The work can begin with the drawing of objects 
directly from Nature and the colouring of pictures with chalk or crayon, 
the filling in of outlines, and the making of borders and surface patterns. 

Encourage every attempt, no matter how crude it may be, but do 
not let the child who likes to draw and paint keep at it to the exclusion 
of other important work. Both boys and girls may be taught to paint, 
stain and varnish articles made in the class. Painting offers a means 
of livelihood to the high-grade subnormal boy. 
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MODELLING 


Clay modelling is useful in developing the finer motor control needed 
in handling pencil and pen, and can be correlated with almost every 
subject taught. 

In combination with the sand table it can be used in Geography, 
History and Nature work. 

In Domestic Science the different rooms of a toy-house can be fitted 
with simple articles of furniture, dishes and kitchen utensils. 

In number work the beginner can make plates or boxes and in each .- 
put a certain number of balls, afterwards modelling the figure to go 
with each. 


GENERAL HOUSEWORK 
SEWING 


In teaching sewing in an Auxiliary Class, the Ontario Teacher’s 
Sewing Manual, with charts, is a sufficient guide. 

The object to be kept in mind is to enable the children to mend 
their clothes, darn stockings, sew on buttons, and make simple garments. 

The first stitches—basting, running and backstitching—should be 
taught on a firm, open-weave canvas with coloured thread. 

As soon as these stitches are mastered, they can be applied to the 
making of a bag for use in the class-room. A piece of print or gingham, 
13 inches by 27 inches, will make a suitable bag. Fold crosswise and 
sew up the sides. Put a one-inch hem on the top for a casing, leaving 
openings for the tapes to come through. Insert tapes to draw up from 
opposite sides. Each bag can be marked with the owner’s name, either 
in pencil or outline stitch. 

At the beginning, make small useful articles, such as dusters, dish 
towels, hand towels, and aprons, which are soon finished. 

Teach buttonhole stitch with rafha on a brass curtain ring, or a 
small embroidery hoop. Teach darning, first as weaving on a card- 
board loom, or coarse canvas (see page 52 in Sewing Manual), then on 
a piece of stocking stretched on an embroidery frame. Apply this 
acquired skill to the actual mending of stockings. The boys as well as 
the girls should learn to sew on buttons and mend stockings. - 

Use the simple fancy stitches, such as cross, blanket, cat, feather and 
chain stitch to decorate the articles made. 

Girls with a mental range of from 8 to 11 years may be taught em- 
broidery if it seems desirable to do so. 

If a sewing machine forms part of an Auxiliary Class equipment, | 
both boys and girls may be taught to run it. Remove the presser foot 
and needle and teach the action of the treadle. When this has been 
mastered, put back the presser foot and show how to feed and guide the 
material. Instruction in putting in and threading the needle, filling and 
putting in the bobbin, and in sewing, will then follow. 
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COOKING 


It is desirable that Auxiliary Class children should have their noon 
meal at the school, when this can be arranged. This necessitates the 
preparation of a simple hot dish and enables the teacher to give instruc- 
tions in the simpler processes of cooking. Both girls and boys should 
assist in the preparation of the meal, laying of table, waiting on table 
and washing of dishes. This noon hour spent under the teacher’s 
supervision offers greater possibilities for the social and domestic training 
of the children than any other part of the school day. 

To encourage habits of neatness and carefulness, assign some special 
work in the care of the room or the equipment to each child, e.g., one 
child may be responsible for certain shelves in a closet or cabinet for a 
period of one week. 


LAUNDRY WoRK 


The ungraded Auxiliary Class offers only limited opportunities for 
this branch of domestic work, but the dish towels, dusters, work aprons, 
caps and work bags all require to be washed at frequent intervals, and 
if an iron is included in the equipment, all work finished by the sewing 
class should be pressed. 


CLEANING 


The children can be taught to sweep, dust and scrub tables and floor. 


GARDENING 


Pupils may plant seeds in pots or window boxes, work in school- 
ground plots, and have home gardens of their own. 

The elementary facts of proper soil, heat, light and moisture con- 
ditions and cultivation, can be taken up incidentally. If the pupil has 
facilities at home for gardening, his plot may be studied and he may 
be guided to proper procedure. For example, if there is but little sun- 
shine, cold plants such as lettuce, peas or rhubarb should be selected. 

The seed catalogues with their bright coloured pictures help to stimu- 
late an interest in gardening. 


MANUAL ARTS 
Much more time and attention should be given to manual arts than 
in classes of children with normal mentality. 
Toy MAKING 


Children who cannot handle a saw, can often trace, colour and cut 
out jointed toys from heavy paper or thin cardboard. These can be 
fastened together with paper-fasteners. 
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SEINE NETTING 


The materials required are wooden netting needles, which come in 
different sizes, the largest ones (10’’ x 1/8’’) being the size needed for 
hammocks, bags, etc., and mesh boards, which may be either round or 
oblong. The round ones can be cut from 44” dowel sticks, the oblong 
ones measure (5 x 244” x 14”). Articles that can be made include 
hammocks, tennis, hockey and basket ball nets, and laundry bags. If 
the small needles are used, a lead pencil will answer for a mesh stick, and 
by using crochet cotton or linen thread, dainty caps, bags and edgings 
can be made. Seine twine or hammock cord comes in skeins weighing 
about one pound each. Two pounds are needed for one hammock. 


ScRAP Books 


Each child can make a scrap book from brown wrapping paper, and 
in these books they can paste pictures cut from mail order catalogues. 
On the opposite page, bills may be made out using the prices given in the 
catalogue. 

WEAVING 


Weaving is particularly adapted for Auxiliary Class work, owing to 
the easy gradations from Kindergarten mat weaving to work on a hand 
or foot power loom. 

Children whose co-ordination is poor, may begin with oilcloth mats 
or the weaving frames. To make oilcloth mats, take a 6-inch square of 
table oilcloth, fold and cut across the fold in half-inch strips to within 
one inch of the edges. Use tongue depressors or splints for the weaving. 

To make a weaving frame, tack 14-inch tape loosely on a wooden 
frame 6 x 8 inches in size. An old slate frame will do very well. Have 
the tape strips one-eighth of an inch apart. Use splints for weaving. 

This introductory work may be followed by the regular kindergarten 
weaving of paper mats in various designs and colours. The next step 
will be weaving on cardboard looms and weaving frames, using yarn, 
knitting cotton, twine, jute, rags or any other material that is available. 
Teach the vocabulary of weaving, shuttle, heddle, harness, warp, woof, 
weft, filling, shed, and also the names of materials and-fabrics. The 
children should be taught to do their own-warping as soon as possible, 
otherwise they will have to depend on someone else to do this. 

It sometimes helps the beginners to have the loom strung with alter- 
nate threads of different colours, so that they can say ‘‘over the red and 
under the blue.”’ 

In the beginning teach each child— 


(a) To wind the shuttle properly. This should not be “round and 
round” but ‘‘under and up,” thus forming a figure eight over 
the edge. This prevents twisting. 

(b) To make a straight edge or selvage. Avoid drawing the filling 
in tightly. 
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(c) To join the threads by lapping the ends instead of knotting. 
(2) To use good colour combinations. 


(e) To take pride in making a carefully woven, well-finished article. 
Point out that poor jointings and their places in the fabric 
soon become holes. 


Weaving is a preliminary step to reed basketry and chair caning. 


Woop WorK AND BASKETRY 


The aim is to teach the boys to use tools to make repairs, and to 
construct simple articles of furniture, etc. An Auxiliary Class boy who 
can do these things well, has a lucrative occupation open to him, as a 
carpenter's helper, or a handy man. 


The work begins with such elementary operations as pounding, 
sawing, splitting, planing, driving nails, whittling and sand-papering 
done at random, to be followed by the same operations done to line. 
Use soft pine or whitewood for this work. 


The following tools may be used by Auxiliary Class boys:—hammer, 
saws, screwdriver, gimlet, awl, punch, plane, hatchet, brace and bit, 
width gauge and draw-knife. 

From the start teach the proper care of tools and economy in the 
use of stock. 

Some of the first articles to be made will include bread or meat 
boards, swing boards, coat hangers, broom holders, match scratchers 
and peg boards. The latter may have the holes in regular lines or 
arranged to form the outline of a design or an animal. Use the automatic 
drill. . 
Various articles can be made by the class for use in the schoolroom 
or on the playground, such as window boxes, bird houses, a towel rack, 
coat hangers, an ironing board, tooth brush rack, boxes for holding 
supplies, knife, fork and spoon box, jointed toys and doll furniture, 
children’s carts and wagons, checker boards, bean-bag game board, ring 
toss stand, magazine rack, reed and rafha trays and baskets. 


Careful work must be insisted upon in this department, as in all 
others, for only the painstaking, trained worker will become the wage 
earner. 


TOOLS SUGGESTED AS INITIAL PERMANENT EQUIPMENT FOR 
HAND WORK 


BASKETRY. 
1 small hand drill and set of bits (Miller Falls or equal) 
1 pair pliers, diagonal cutting. 
1 pair pliers, round nosed. 
4 scratch awls. 
6 paint brushes. 
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WOODWORK. 
(Attention is called to the work-table and benches recommended in 
the government regulations. 


9 strong Knives. 
2 tack hammers. 
6 coping saws and 2 dozen blades, No. 60. 
1 jis saw. 
Extra equipment when boys of 12 years or over are in the class. 
2 10-inch back saws. 
1 8-oz. claw hammer. 
1 screwdriver, 3 inch blade. 
1 screwdriver, 6 inch blade. 
2 chisels, 4 inch common firmer (Howarth No. 41 or equal), handgied. 
2 chisels, 14 inch common firmer (Howarth No. 41 or equal), handled. 
2 jack planes, No. 605 Stanley or equal. 
1 bench whisk. 
3 files, flat bastard cut. 
3 files, half-round bastard cut. 
i spokeshave. 
2 try squares, 6 inch. 
1 oil stone. 
1 brace, 10 inch—1 auger bit, 14 inch. 
1 auger bit, 2¢ inch. 
1 auger bit, 4 inch. 
1 rip saw, 20 inch 
1 crosscut saw, 26 inch. 
1 keyhole saw. 
paint brushes, small, medium and large. 


MODELLING. 
2 yards table oilcloth. 


RAFFIA. 
4 packages raffia needles. 


WEAVING. 


Wood % x *% for the making of weaving frames. 
1 four-heddle loom or two-heddle loom. 
Tyndall or other small looms, 9 x 12 inches. 


NEEDLEWORK. 
1 pair scissors, 8 inch. 
4 doz. pair scissers, 4 inch, blunt points. 
4 doz. pair scissors, 6 inch, sharp points. 
1 doz. crochet hooks, Nos. 3 and 4. 
6 doz. crochet hooks, larger wooden. 
1 tape measure, 60 inches. 
4 packages sewing needles, assorted, Nos. 5 to 9. 
1 doz. thimbles, Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 
1 doz. pair bone knitting needles, medium size. 
Rake knitters, long and round. 
6 embroidery hoops, 3 small and 3 large. 
Sewing machine—though not initial equipment. 


SHOE OUTFIT 


1 boot-blacking outfit. 
1 cobbler’s set. 


MATERIALS SUGGESTED: FORZHAND-WORK 
WEAVING. a 
6 skeins of cotton warp, white and coloured. 
16 skeins of Berlin wool, assorted colours. 
Paper weaving mats, and cards for textile weaving. 
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BASKETRY. 
25 running feet basswood, 8 inches to 10 inches wide, 14 inch thick. 
6 lbs. No. 2 reed. 
6 lbs. No. 3 reed. 
2 Ibs. No. 4 reed. 
2 Ibs. No. 5 reed. 
1 Ib. No. 6 reed. 
1 pint asphaltum varnish. 
1 pint boiled linseed oil. 
1 pint turpentine. 
1 quart common shellac. 


WOODWORK. 
25 running feet basswood, 24 inches thick, D.2.s. 
Assorted widths not less than 6 inches. 
50 running feet basswood. 14 inch thick, D.2.s. 
200 running feet strip basswood, 34 x 14, D.2.s. 
1b. % inch nails, wire finishing No. 20. 
1 lb. 34 inch nails, wire finishing No. 17. 
2 tins LePage’s glue (\% pints). 
1 doz. sheets No. 0 sandpaper. 
1 doz. sheets No. 1 sandpaper. 
White enamel and coloured oil paints to mix with it. 
Dowels—\4; 34; 4; %. 
Screws—flat and round heads. 


MODELLING. 
5 Ibs. plasticine. 


RAFFIA WORK. 
1 bunch each, natural and coloured raffia. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


5 yards factory cotton. 

2 spools each black, red and white cotton thread. 
1 doz. balls No. 25 white crochet cotton, also jute. 
Checked gingham and flannelette. 

D.M.C. embroidery cottons. 

Cross stitch net—coarse. 

Buttons—assorted. 


PAPERWORK. 


Coloured paper and cardboard. 
Library paste. 
Paper fasteners. 


KNITTING. 
Yarn—assorted colours, red, blue, black, etc. 


CHAIR CANING. 
Cane—1 bundle each fine, medium, coarse. 


HAMMOCK MAKING. 


Seine twine—heavy. 
Netting needles. 
Hammock rings 2/4 inches inside measurement. 
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MUSIC 


The aim is to give pleasure, to develop a sense of rhythm, and a 
pleasing singing tone, and to cultivate a liking for good music. 

Much rhythmic drill can be given—the beating of time to music, 
marching, running and clapping. It is well to drill carefully on the 
words of new songs before singing them. 

Phonograph records may be obtained that can be used for physical 
drill, marching and games. The Bubble books containing records of 
such games as ‘‘The Farmer in the Dell,” ‘‘London Bridge,” “‘Oats, Peas, 
Beans and Barley Grow,” are a good introduction to folk dancing. 

Catalogues of educational records may be obtained from gramophone 
companies. 

“Musical Chairs’? can be played by placing a screen around the 
victrola and letting one of the children, concealed behind the screen, 
stop and start the music. 


GAMES AND PLAY 


Games develop not only co-ordination, attention and imagination, 
but good manners, morals, self-control, patience, co-operation, and many 
other desirable qualities. Auxiliary Class children seldom play group 
games of their own accord, or continue to play them without a supervisor 
or teacher. The spirit and method in which the game is played is of 
more importance than the game itself. Teach competitive games in 
single file at first until each child understands the game, then use the 
double file. Let them play practical games that will help them to meet 
actual situations in real life. 

TRAFFIC OFFICER GAME.—One child impersonates the policeman at 
a busy street crossing, and holds signs displaying the words ‘“‘Go”’ and 
“Stop.” The older children assist the younger ones to read the signs 
and to cross the street. 

When a romp seems necessary, try a balloon game. Inflate several 
toy balloons and let the children chase them, the object being to keep 
them from touching the floor. Do not make a formal game of this, but 
use it as a break in the regular routine. 

To enable the children to work off their surplus energy, open the 
windows and let each one who is physically well j mae as high and often 
as he or she can. 


HYGIENE AND MORALS 


It is mainly in the lessons on Hygiene that the moral element will 
be introduced. These lessons should include— 
(a) Personal cleanliness, its necessity and results: Washing hands 
and face, brushing hair, cleaning shoes, etc. 
(b) Neatness and, as far as possible, beauty in dress. Harmony 
in colour, etc. 
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(c) Food, care of teeth. 

(d) Sleep. 

(e) Exercise, helpful, injurious. 

(f) (Habits, good and bad), swearing, lying, stealing. 

The disagreeable odour so often associated with an auxiliary class 
room generally means that some child is not clean. While it may not be 
practicable to give a child a bath in school—although in many schools 
this is now being done—it is possible to see that face, neck, hands, arms, 
and even feet, are given a good washing, with plenty of water and soap. 
One of the older children can assist in this. Running water is a necessary 
part of the equipment of every auxiliary class room. 

Make the morning inspection of hands and nails, face, teeth, head 
and clothing, very thorough. Be liberal in your praise of those who are 
clean and tidy, but not too severe in condemnation of those who are 
not, for often it is not entirely the child’s fault. 

It is of little use to talk about brushing the teeth. Each child should 
keep a tooth brush at school, and use it daily. An empty shoe box, 
inverted, with holes punched in the bottom, makes a good tooth brush 
rack. Mark each brush with the child’s name. 

Watch for low grade habits such as putting the fingers in the mouth, 
spitting on the floor, twirling of ears, or other handling of the body. 
These habits are not confined to the low grade child. When a child 
manifests any of these signs, take him quietly aside and have a plain 
talk with him. Speak frankly and emphatically. 

All subnormal children are inclined to slump when sitting and to 
drag their feet when walking. The first tendency requires continual 
correction on the part of the teacher, until a personal pride in good 
posture has been developed. Stepping over objects such as blocks, 
chalk boxes or bricks, or stepping in each space in a ladder raised six or 
eight inches from the floor will train the children to raise their feet when 
walking. 

The boy or girl who appears to be morbidly self-conscious, or who 
shows a noticeable preference for the company of much younger children, 
must have his or her day so filled with pure and active interests that this 
tendency will be crowded out. 


DISCIPEINE 


When a child is wilfully disobedient it is better to have a quiet talk 
with him alone, than to correct him before the class. Open rebuke is 
apt to make the child rebellious and sulky, and to encourage him to 
“show off’? by behaving worse than before. 

The best discipline is not maintained by rigid strictness, but by the 
ability of the teacher to understand each child and to keep each one 
busily and happily at work or at play during every minute of the school 
day. The teacher herself must be cheerful, optimistic and patient. 
She must know how to smile and even to laugh. 
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The schoolroom should be calm and peaceful, as high tension is fatal 
to progress. 

Many subnormal children are happy for the first time in their lives 
when placed in an auxiliary class with an understanding teacher. It is 
usually the first opportunity these children have had to mingle with 
other children as equals, and to express such capacities as they possess. 
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